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for ladies to marry; and that time takes off from the lustre
of virgins in all other eyes but mine.

I appeal to my letters to herself, whether I was your
friend or no in the whole concern; though the part I
designed to act in it was purely passive, which is the utmost
1 will ever do in things of this nature, to avoid all reproach
of any ill consequence, that may ensue in the variety of
worldly accidents. Nay, I went so far both to her mother,
herself, and I think to you, as to think It could not be
decently broken; since I supposed the town had got It in
their tongues, and therefore I thought it could not mis-
carry without some disadvantage to the lady's credit, I
have always described her to you in a manner different
from those, who would be discouraging; and must add,
that though it hath come in my way to converse with persons
of the first rank, and of that sex, more than is usual to
men of my level, and of our function; yet I have nowhere
met with a humour, a wit, or conversation so agreeable, a
better portion of good sense, or a truer judgement of men
and things, I mean here in England; for as to the ladies of
Ireland, I am a perfect stranger. As to her fortune, I think
you know it already; and if you resume your designs, and
would have farther intelligence, I shall send you a particular
account

I give you joy of your good fortunes, and envy very
much your prudence and temper, and love of peace and
settlement; the reverse of which has been the great un-
easiness of my life, and is like to continue so. And what
Is the result? En, quis consevimus agros! I find nothing but
the good words and wishes of a decayed Ministry, whose
lives and mine will probably wear out before they can serve
either my little hopes, or their own ambition. Therefore I
am resolved suddenly to retire, like a discontented courtier,
and vent myself In study and speculation, till my own
humour, or the scene here, shall change.1

1 In the opinion of Sir Henry Craik (" Life," i, 152), this letter had
"the desired effect of closing the episode.33 According to Deane
Swift (" Essay," p. 94), impossible conditions Imposed by Swift, such as
that Tisdall should reside in Dublin and keep a coach for his wife,
were the cause of the match being broken off, and relying upon this
statement Johnson has imputed to Swift the most disingenuous con-
duct. Sheridan says (" Life," p. 301) that the refusal came from
Stella herself, who, he thinks, may at first have encouraged TisdalFs Eaton's goods was granted to his  children on
